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EULOGY. 



The nothingness of this our mortal state is a lesson 
perpetually taught, and perpetually forgotten. Poetry has 
exhausted all conceivable emblems of frailty in varied illus- 
trations of the fleeting life of man — a flower cut down and 
withered before its noon has passed, a shade, a breath, a tale 
that is told. Sober history is full of facts as pertinent to this 
view, and quite as startling, as anything that fancy has 
drawn from her inexhaustible storehouse. Alexander, the 
festive cup dashed from his hands, while he exults that 
Europe is at last avenged on Asia ; Csesar, stumbling at the 
threshhold of his empire, just as he steps boldly forward to 
the mightiest task ever undertaken by man, the organization 
of a new political world out of the chaotic ruins of past im- 
practicabilities ; Chatham, whose warning voice is suddenly 
quenched, while amidst the assembled nobility of Britain he 
deprecates the dismemberment of his native realm — these, 
and the innumerable host of the departed great, exemplify the 
melancholy theme. Philosophy never tires of contemplating 
these edifying contrasts. The royal moralist, as he reflected 
on them, summed up the wisdom of his times in one dis- 
heartening apothegm, " vanity of vanities, all is vanity :" but 
the christian sage, gathering consolation from adversity, and 
divine instruction from God's chastisements, repeats the 
prayer of an earlier faith, " so teach us to number our days 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom." 



These admonitions, enforced as they are daily by the hap- 
pening to some among us of that event which sooner or later 
happeneth alike to all, are drowned nevertheless in the turmoil 
of the busy world. It is only the louder call that awakens 
our attention, when death has struck some shining mark, and 
compels us to pause, and ponder on the transitory tenure of 
our earthly existence. Then it is that, comparing the brief 
and hurried passage of man over the stage on which he acts, 
well or ill, his appointed part, with the apparent stability and 
permanent duration of material nature around him, we echo 
back the universal never ceasing wail of all past generations, 
from the remotest antiquity, " surely the days of man are 
few, and full of trouble." 

A sentiment common to our race must be founded in our 
nature. Doubtless it springs from instincts implanted in us 
for the wisest purposes. Doubtless it ought not to be eradi- 
cated, and hardly to be weakened, even if it were in the 
power of a stern and stoical philosophy that it should be. 
Doubtless the expression in which this sentiment manifests 
itself is just and true ; but it is a partial expression, and far, 
very far indeed from the truest, most just, completest idea of 
man's mission and destiny on earth. 

Life is not short that answers life's great end. Between 
the eternity that precedes him and the eternity that is to follow 
him, a little portion of time is severed, and alloted to 
man. Measured by comparison with the infinitude of 
ages before and after, how insignificant: measured by 
the opportunities which it includes, and the responsibilities 
which it involves, how ample. Looking upward to the 
throne of God from whence he springs — ^looking downward 
into that abyss of annihilation into which he feels that he 
cannot sink forever, he recognizes in whose image he is 
created, and claims that his being shall partake of the eternity 
of its author. He realizes also the position and purpose of 
his existence in the universe of which he composes a part ; 
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that there is a work to be done, a work lor bina to do ; and 
if he performs worthily the work worthy to be done, which 
falls within his reach of talent, and his appropriate sphere of 
duty, his life is long enough, end when it may ; and neither 
he, nor those who love him, should repine, but rather rejoice, 
when he receives at last the benediction, " well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of ihy Lord." 

The eminent statesman and jurist whose loss has brought 
us together this day, though not old in the number of his 
years, may be truly deemed to have lived much. Frrtm his 
childhood to his last illness, no day, it might almost be said 
no hour, was without its task. The maxim of the first and 
greatest Roman Emperor, "think nothing done while aught 
remains to do," the exhortation of the Hebrew monarch, "what- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might, for 
there is no work or labor or device in the grave whither thou 
goest," seemed to be forever sounding in his ears, and urging 
him on to the indefatigable discharge of all that devolved 
upon him. In unwearied devotion to the fulfilment of every 
known obligation, never have I known, heard, or read of any 
man that surpassed, and scarcely any that has equalled him. 
The history, character, and influence on the world, of one so 
constituted, and so governing and conducting his faculties, 
furnish a fruitful occasion for interesting commentary, and a 
most instructive subject for our deliberate consideration. 

Levi Woodbury was born at Francestown, New-Hamp- 
shire, on the twenty-second of December, 1789. He was of 
the oldest Massachusetts stock, being descended from John 
Woodbury who emigrated from Somersetshire in England 
in the year 1624, and was one of the original settlers of the 
town of Beverly, where the family are still numerous. " He 
was an energetic, faithful, and worthy" founder of the Bay 
State Colony, in which he preceded both Winthrop and En- 
dicott, and in whose transactions he took an active part long 
after their arrival. The Hon. Peter Woodbury, father of 



Levi Woodbury, removed from Beverly to New-Hampshire 
in 1773. From this puritan ancestry he inherited the robust 
Saxon constitution, and solid qualities, both of mind and 
body, which characterize all the members of this extensive 
family now scattered through many different towns of Mas- 
sachusetts and New-Hampshire. 

Ijevi Woodbury entered Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New-Hampshire, in October, 1805, and was distinguished 
during his connection with that institution by the intensity 
and constancy of his application to the prescribed course of 
study. He was graduated with honor in 1809 ; and, in 
September of the same year, he joined the celebrated law 
school of .Judges Reeves and Gould, at Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, where with an ardor never intermitted or relaxed, he 
pursued his legal education upon a scale and plan remark- 
ably liberal for the period at which it was adopted. He 
completed his professional preparation at Boston, Exeter and 
Francestown ; and in September, 1812, commenced the 
practice of the law in his native village. He soon attained a 
high rank at the bar, and, as a natural consequence, com- 
manded an extensive and constantly increasing business a» 
an advocate as well as an attorney. 

The circumstances which preceded and accompanied the 
declaration of war between the United States and Great 
Britain now agitated profoundly the public mind through 
every section of the country. It was impossible that Mr. 
Woodbury should not be attracted by discussions so ani- 
mating, in which interests so momentous were concerned, 
and that be should not strongly sympathize with either the 
supporters or the opponents of the national policy adopted in 
that crisis. His prepossessions dated from his early boyhood ; 
these, a careful examination of the questions at issue served 
only to confirm ; he embraced, with the enthusiasm of an 
honest and deep conviction, as his father had done from the 
time of the first division on national grounds, the general 



system of views characteristic of the political connection then 
and ever since that time styled the democratic party. Into 
their cause he threw his whole soul ; and the people of his 
native state, ever ready to appreciate active talent and effi- 
cient zeal, soon begun to reckon him among their leaders in 
the contest. His first public service in any official capacity 
was upon his appointment as Secretary to the Senate of New- 
Hampshire, in June 1816. In December of the same year he 
received the commission of Judge of the Superior Court of 
New-Hampshire, and the wisdom of his appointment was 
confirmed by the admirable manner in which he filled the 
various functions of that character, and supplied the want of 
long experience at that early age, by the inherent force of his 
abilities, and habits of application. 

It was the remark of one who knew him well, that " in 
the discharge of the arduous and responsible duties of the 
station, he evinced the most estimable qualifications of a 
judge— diligence, firmness, patience, and good temper. His 
familiarity with legal principles, and reach of mind, com- 
bined with his suavity of manners and moral courage, enabled 
him to conduct jury trials with great satisfaction to the pub- 
lic — ^while his judicial opinions showed great research, and 
accurate discrimination." 

In June, 1819, he was married to Elizabeth W. Clapp, 
daughter of Hon. Asa Clapp, of Portland, Maine, and took 
up his residence in this city, which, as is well known to you 
all, he ever afterward regarded as his home. 

In March, 1823, he was elected Governor of New- Hamp- 
shire ; and in that post he gave good earnest of that adminis- 
trative genius destined to be so beneficially manifested in 
more conspicuous stations, and a wider sphere of usefulness. 

He was chosen in 1825 to represent Portsmouth in the 
Legislature of the State, and immediately upon his entrance 
into the House he was elected Speaker of that body, though 
he had never before held a seat in any deliberative assembly. 
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He presided with urbanity, tact and impartiality, and met, 
and overcame, without embarrassment, all the emergencies 
of that onerous office. 

Already, therefore, had he exhibited, in the successful con- 
duct of such various trusts, not merely uncommon strength, 
but also a wonderful versatility of intellect. He shrunk from 
no effort, he avoided no responsibility, and he was found and 
acknowledged, not by partial friends only, but by rivals and 
opponents, to be equal to all. Young as he yet was, yet 
with an observation keen and ever awake, and a memory 
peculiarly accurate and retentive, he had amassed no ordi- 
nary store of useful information, and gathered rich harvests 
of experience. Much as he had performed in the service of 
his native state, firmly as he had established a reputation not 
unenviable, and wide spread, thoroughly as he bad exercised 
and mastered his own powers of investigation, persuasion, 
conviction, decision and action, his whole life hitherto had 
been one continued preliminary discipline qualifying him to 
enter on a broader field, and to influence and direct the more 
extended and complicated interests of millions of his fellow 
men. 

Let us cast back our eyes for a moment to the forming 
period of his public character. Through what an ordeal 
must young ambition pass ! Consider who they were that 
fixed the standard of talent at the New-Hampshire bar in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. There were giants in 
the land in those days. It was customary for the advocates 
whose professional aid was in most request at that time to 
attend the Courts from county to county through the state, as 
the leading barristers ride the circuit in England, Every 
important trial was a tournament in which these established 
celebrities were matched against each 'other, or against any 
rash adventurer who dared to enter the lists with them. In 
the ratio of her population. New Hampshire has contributed 
more mental and moral strength to the bar, to the Senate 



and to the cabinet of the country than any other stale in the 
Union, and that was the season of her intellectual greatness. 
Ichabod Bartlett, the Randolph of the North, the brilliant 
flashes of whose wit, keen sarcasm, and pungent irony gave 
life and spirit to the dry juridical discussions whose logical 
congruity they were allowed to relieve but not to impair, — 
Sullivan, the fascination of \vhose happy eloquence still lin- 
gers in the recollection of some that hear me, — Fletcher, 
whose legal acumen, clear, distinct, and precise statement, 
closely reasoned argument, and conscientious mastery of his 
subject, adorn no less the bench than formerly the bar, — 
Jeremiah Mason, that counsellor of marvellous sagacity, unri- 
vailed in his knowledge of human nature, skilled to drag to 
light the fraud hidden in the crafty soul of the false witness, 
and forcing conviction straight to the heart of the most preju- 
diced and reluctant juror, — Ezekiel Webster, who wanted but 
a more conspicuous theatre to have commanded a world 
wide reputation, and to have read his history in a nation's 
eyes,— together with that gigantic intellect whom nowhere 
in America need I name, who, in the forensic art has far sur- 
passed all emulation in this hemisphere ; and, in my judg- 
ment, looking through this present generation of men, in the 
old world also, combining the fiery energy of movement, sus- 
tained though impetuous, proper to the great vindicator of 
Athenian liberty, with a fancy as rich and a diction as glow- 
ing as those of the Roman orator, but whose exuberance is 
chastened and restrained by the severer taste which subjects 
all ornament to the necessities of a dense and ponderous 
logic, to form an oratory like which there is nothing, and 
second to which there is nothing, in the works of other states- 
men of our times— these were the knights whose shields hung 
in the portals of the temple of justice, and to encounter whom 
was incumbent on the ]fouth who challenged, and would win 
and wear the highest honors of the profession. To have met 
in equal strife these Anakim, and come off not ingloriously 

2 
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from the frequent controversy, is proof, not lightly to be invaU 
idated, that the young champion wielded with a stalwart arm 
the weapons of forensic war. 

The collision of minds invigorated and sharpened the fac-* 
alties whose native temper was competent to sustain the 
shock ; and not less profitable was it to his powers of discrim- 
ination, ratiocination and judgment, to preside for several 
years at the tribtinal before which these master spirits con- 
tended with all the resources of learning and of genius, and 
to whose arbitrament they submitted their respective appeals. 
A judge whose inferiority is apparent, when tried by the 
general standard of the bar practicing in his Court) presents a 
most deplorable spectacle. Timid, uncertain, and conscious 
of weakness, his constant effort is to shun responsibility, and 
to adopt concltisions already formed, and justified in advance^ 
by counsel. Judge Woodbtiry grappled cheerfully with 
every difficulty ; and after listening respectfully to every sug- 
gestion, weighing scrupulously all that was offered to him, 
and appropriating whatever stood the test of his scrutiny, the 
results were wrought out in his own laboratory, of which 
they bore the unmistakable impress. It is the highest praise 
to say, what has neveir been denied, that the decisions deliv- 
ered by him, at this' period of his life, were worthy of the 
bench addressed by the bar of New-Hampshire in its best 
days. The mutual action and reaction on each other, in such 
an intercourse, of such minds as I have enumerated, could 
not fail to expand the powers, give clearness, depth, and 
breadth to the views^ and that comprehensive grasp which 
seizes With a firm hold the real merits of the question sub- 
mitted, iu such a school, one learns to decide not by the 
process of narrow bigotry, blindly ignoring all views save that 
which accident or prejudice has preconceived, but by invok- 
ing light from every quarter, and estimating and comparing 
adverse considerations in their just and true proportions to 
tsach others Thus and thus only is the conclusion founded 
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on impregoable grounds, so that all assaults sprve only to 
demonstrate more plainly its justice, It wets iq this school, 
rising above technical chicanery into the gran4 generaliza- 
tions which cppstitute practical wisdom, that our depicted 
friend learned to rest his views of alji important concerps on 
considerations co- extensive with the interests to be affected 
by them. In short, it was then land there that he formed and 
fixed that habit^ which he ever afterwards retained, corrobo- 
rated only by a lifelong exercisfi, which is the first neisd, 
though the r^est accomplishment of an Ameripan sta(eQmaa, 

TO THINK CONTINENTALLY, 

In June, 1825, he was eleqted to represep^ Ne^^rHaipp- 
shire in the most august assemblage of the world, the Ben^tf 
of the United States. He took his ^eQH at an eyentfuji perfo()> 
and participated actively in the struggle which rparked the 
great crisis in Qur. oonstitutiooal history. Bympathi:?ing 
largely in his general views with the associated talent banded 
together in that chamber, in what seemed the almost hopele^ 
undertsiking of restricting the government within i^ original 
chartered boundaries of power, and of redressing its usurpa^ 
tions on the undelegated, reserved rights of the states, and of 
the people, he took, naturally and cordially, bis statioi) in the 
jBoIid phalanx organized to accomplish that end. ]3enton, 
and Van Buren, King, Branch, and Berrien, Tazewell, Ran» 
dolph, Macon, and Hayae, with the illustrious and philosophic 
cal statesman to whom the choicie of the pepple had assigned 
the chair in the ^ynod of states, welcomed their new compeer,, 
whose well directed apd efficient strength and zm\ they soon 
knew how to value. 

This is not the place, or the occasion^ to revive past con- 
troversies in such a manner as to renew extinct apimosities ; 
nor am I called upon, nor would decorum perinit ma, to 
argue again any of the mighty issues with the agitation of 
which the nation rocked to all its confines, on the Atlaptjic, 
Ihe Lakes, and the Southern Gulf. But justice to the de« 
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ceased demands tho utterance of historical truth ; nor is it 
possible to narrate intelligibly his course, and that of those 
who acted with him, without defining the objects aimed at, 
and the motives actuating them. The drama of the Prince 
of Denmark, with the part of Hamlet omitted, would not be 
more incomplete and unsatisfactory than an account of a 
series of political campaigns, keeping out of sight the ani- 
mating and governing sentiments that inspired the principcd 
actors. Nor, while I tread lightly over the recent and unex- 
tinguished embers of the smouldering fires of party, at that 
time in high combustion, do I judge so meanly of the sur- 
vivors of the adverse ranks, as to suppose that their equanim- 
ity will be disturbed, by a simple picture of the encounter in 
which they were doomed to defeat, delineated from its appro- 
priate point of view. 

The executive chair was filled at that time by no ordinary 
man. Differences, broad, deep, and irreconcilable on most 
momentous topics, should not blind our eyes to the purity, 
the originality, and the grandeur of his character. It becomes 
New-England to garner up her jewels ; and to prize them, 
as their worth is, priceless. John Quincy Adams is not 
fully comprehended unless we remember who was his father, 
what idiosyncrasies he inherited and what influences formed 
him. That father was, more truly than any other man, the 
founder of American Independence. When God has a 
great work to be done, he creates the special man to 
do it. Independence had been slowly preparing, and the 
progress of events maturing : at last the hour came, and with 
it the man. Self-abnegation, devotion of the whole soul to 
the one cause, courage not appalled but elevated by gathering 
dangers, ardent active, rather than passive virtues, these were 
the essentials for the mission of his destiny. Mirabeau, 
thundering in the ears of kings, terrible as the blast of the last 
trumpet — Danton, casting into the consuming furnace of the 
revolution, his fortune, his ambition, his reputation, and his 
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life, a free sacrifice for his country's salvation, possessed not 
that uncalculating energy, which tramples down obstacles, 
and rushes resistless to its object, straight as the path of the 
cannon ball, in more entire fulness of measure than the cham- 
pion, on the fioor of the Continental Congress, of the Great 
Charter of Freedom. The son was cradled in the home of 
genius : schooled, under the tuition of such a father, in diplo- 
macy and international politics; then wandering, like the 
sage Ulysses, among many nations, he surveyed their cus- 
toms, and collected their wisdom. Returning, freighted with 
the spoils of !&uropean erudition, he superadded to his vast 
acquirements, the experience of active service in a distin- 
guished station at home. After conducting the foreign rela- 
tions of the country, to ihe close of Mr. Munroe's administra- 
tion, in a manner worthy the son of his illustrious sire, he 
entered on the duties of the presidential office by the election 
of a majority of the states voting in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Henry Clay was called to the first place in the cabinet, 
and his unbounded popularity west of the Alleghanies, his 
stake in Southern interests, and his strong hold on the grati- 
tude of the manufacturing classes of the North and East, 
rendered still more formidable to the opposition the personal 
qualities of this great man. He possessed a power of com- 
bination seldom equalled, a keen perception of the means of 
influence, and an intuitive judgment of their effect on other 
men, vigor and decision of movement inspiriting his friends 
and disconcerting his enemies, and the power of breathing 
into the hearts of his followers the same unfaltering confidence 
that filled his own breast. After the battle waxed hot, and 
it became apparent that the fate of the administration was 
to be decided on the floor of the Senate, Mr. Webster was 
transferred to that chamber by the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, well knowing that he alone could say of the belea- 
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guered government, whaMhe hero who fiougbt beneathilhc^ 
Pergamean towers said of his native city — ? 

Could Troy be stayed from her impending fall. 
This good right arm had championed her defence. 

Learning^, genius, and the magic of an eloqqence potent to 
sway men's hearts united in this magnificent triumvirate; 
yet was it vanquished with a signal overthrow, notwithstand- 
ing the desperate struggle to sustaini it, of class interests, ral- 
lied by systematic class legislation. 

The ultimate causes of this result must be sought farther 
back than in the circumstances of the times or. the character 
of the assailants. They are to be foujsid in the nature of our 
institutions, and the nature of man. The candidates at the 
last presidential election had been all of them supporters of 
the nominally democratic administration of Mr. Monroe. 
For a brief space it seemed as if, " discarding every remnant 
of rancor against each other," * the former followers of hos- 
tile standards were about to embrace as friends, and inaur 
gurate an " era of universal good feeling." 

But the division of parlies under our government is a per^- 
manent division, likely to endure as long as the government 
itself. As it did not owe its existence to the efforts of a few 
individuals, so neither can the agreement of a few individuals, 
cause it to be obliterated ; it will still remain substantially the- 
same. The objects which each party desires to obtain, andt 
the dangers which it seeks to avert, are unchanged, and will' 
always continue to be what they were before the constitution? 
was adopted. 

The one party, the Federal Republican, National Repub- 
lican^ National Conservative, or by whatever other name it- 
may he called, dreads most those dangers which tend towards 
anarchy, and aims to avert them by strengthening the hands, 
and extending the sphere of action, of Federal or National* 
government. The other, the Demoe? atic, or state-rights party^ 

%Adams*' Address, March 4th, 1825. 
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!feK^ rather those (kingers which lend towards tronsolidaUon 
»nd despotism, and labors to avert them by resisting every 
eiicroaehraent on the ^reserved rights, whether of the people or 
of tlie several States. This line of demarcation was distinctly 
drawn in the Constitution Convention, and underlies all party 
•questions te this day, as the fundamental criterion which 
characterizes doctrines, as of the one school or the other. 

Men of consummate ability, spotless honor, and "unques* 
tionable patriotism, such men as Alexander Hamilton, Charles 
*Cotesworth Pinckney,Governeur Morris, John Marshall, Fish- 
*er Ames, Edward Rutledge and George Cabot favored the 
strong governfnent, the truly national government, and pre- 
dicted disruption, confusion, and ruin, if their views were 
not adopted. Of this ^hool was John Adams; against 
whose adminisfration the people rallied uttder the guidance 
of Jefferson and Madison, and discarded tfce Federalists at 
the next popular 'election. The watchwords of that decisive 
•onset are to be foiind in the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, 
•and in Mr. Madison's report, ^hey are unequivocal, and easily 
tinderstood. The calamities anticipated by the Federalists did 
not overwhelm us. Our institutions came out triumphantly 
from the trial of a change of system in the administration. 

"^he war in which France liefended her national indepeu'- 
dence, and the right of revolution, against combined Europe, 
marching under the tattered banner of the divine riglit of 
kings, necessarily divided the sympathies of tire people of 
the tJnited States according to their political systems. The 
frie«ds of the strong government, whose idesas were mostly 
borrowed from England, imagined that little island to be the 
bulwark of our most holy religion. The mote jealous parti- 
zans of freedom could see in the ^crimes of the reign of terror 
only the struggles of infuriated ftian seeking through blood 
and slaughter his long lost liberti^&s. The United States were 
at last dragged into the contest ^*nd all discussions of theo- 
-retic ^inciples tv^re drowned in ^he cry of war. 
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Whea the battle of Waterloo changed the face of politico 
in Europe, and in America no less, the Federal party, with 
the return of peace, disappeared from the field. Mr. Mon- 
roe's administration professed to follow the inspiration of 
democratic traditions, and Mr. Adams' administration pur* 
ported to be a continuation of Mr. Monroe's. Yet the doc- 
trines advanced, and the bold march of the government to 
occupy wider and wider fields of power brought the Presi- 
dent into the same position in which John Adams had been 
attacked and defeated, which he defended with the same 
pertinacity that his father had done thirty years before, termi- 
nating in the same catastrophe, and entire, change of system* 

In storming the bulwarks of Federal power, as in all other 
enterprises in which he embarked, Mr. Woodbury bore his 
full part both of labor and of responsibility. On the fourth 
of March General Jackson was inaugurated as President. In 
April, he tendered to Mr. Woodbury the honorable appoint- 
ment of minister to Spain, which, however, the latter respect- 
fully but firmly declined. He preferred to complete his Sen- 
atorial term, which expired in 1831 ^ and in the same month 
of March, he was elected Senator in the State legislature 
from this District. 

His efficiency as chairman of important committees of the 
Senate of the Union, as well as in debate, had been too long 
felt, and too well appreciated, to allow his services to be dis- 
pensed with in the conduct of the national concerns. In 
May, 1831, he was appointed Secretary of the Navy. He 
commenced immediately a series of reforms which pervaded 
the whole department, and penetrated to every branch of the 
service. His general order of the 15th of June 1831, almost 
as soon as he had assumed the duties of the office, addressed 
to commanders of navy yards, stations, and cruising vessels, in 
which he authorized the substitution of a money payment for 
the spirit ration, was the first step towards the promotion of 
temperance among a cla^s of men than whom none would 
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be more essentially elevated by participating in its manifold 
blessings. The decided and uniform tone in which he dis- 
countenanced the use of flogging in our public ships con- 
tributed much to banish that abomination from the service. 
His systematic arrangements for the rotation of officers to 
posts of emolument and to those of hardship, so as to equal- 
ize the patronage of the department, and make a distribution 
of the burthens as well as the perquisites of office, removed 
all occasion for favoritism, and what is almost equally im- 
portant, for the suspicion of favoritism, and left undesirable 
appointments unembittered by a sense of injustice. 

While he favored increased appropriations for the gradual 
improvement of the Navy, he toolv good care that those ap- 
propriations should not be squandered unavailingly for want 
of judicious economy in expenditures enforced by systematic 
responsibility and thorough supervision. Order and eflSciency 
were introduced everywhere, and so evident was the change 
for the better produced by his measures, that he won golden 
opinions from the whole commercial interest, including even 
the warmest partizans of opposite political views. He fore- 
saw a necessity which has since grown more imperative, and 
recommended at an early day the establishment of a steam 
marine ; anticipating thus the true function of a new agent 
which is destined inevitably to transform the art of ocean 
warfare, as it has already, to the incalculable advancement of 
civilization, transformed the modes of internal transportation, 
both on our inland seas, and along our unrivalled water- 
courses, and ferried the no longer formidable immensity of 
the Atlantic, by the splendid caravanseries that float with 
punctual speed between the two hemispheres. He turned 
his attention to the preservation of a material comparable to 
the teak wood of India, but to be found only in limited local- 
ities; and his report on the live oak of the United States 
must continue to be the text book for all who seek acquaint- 
ance with a subject exhausted by his research. He suggested 

3 
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the mission, which was faithfully and ably perfonned, and 
with the happiest effects, of the late Mr. Edmund Roberts of 
this place to Siam, and other Oriental regions, to negotiate 
treaties of friendly trade, and intercommunication, with sev- 
eral branches of races, which constitute, in their entire aggre- 
gate, a moiety of the human family. 

The recovery of the tardy Neapolitan indemnification for 
wrongs done to our commerce in the time of king Joachim, 
was due, not more to the diplomatic skill and determination 
of Mr. Nelson, who pressed the claim as its justice deserved, 
than to the ultimate argument slumbering in the silent battery 
whose exhibition, by the orders of the Secretary of the Navy, 
reinforced his representations. Mr. Nelson had in vain 
urged the imbecile Bourbon to cease equivocation, and answer 
his demand. At last he fixed a time beyond which he would 
treat no longer. Before that hour arrived, a ship of the line, the 
stars and stripes Haunting defiance at her main, stood into 
the beautiful bay of Naples. Her guns had not spoken, but 
the imagination of what those adamantine lips, if opened 
might reveal, gave weight to the words of truth from the 
mouth of the envoy, and full satisfaction was acceded with 
undignified haste, in marked contrast with the former pre- 
varication and delay. 

It was from the pen of Mr. Woodbury that those orders 
issued which have given security for the last twenty years to 
the Navigation of the Eastern Archipelago. The ship 
Friendship, of Salem, Massachusetts, had been seized by the 
Malays, at Quallah Battoo, on the coast of Sumatra, and her 
crew massacred. It was not in the nature of General Jack- 
son to leave such an outrage unredressed a moment longer 
than the time necessary to reach its authors ; and he sanc- 
tioned with alacrity the suggestions of his Secretary. Com- 
modore Downs, a prompt and efficient officer, such as the 
service required, was dispatched, in the frigate Potomac, to 
scourge those hyenas, in whose cowardly souls nothing but 
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terror can inspire respect. He taught them to remember that 
the flag of the stars and stripes, like the citizenship of Rome 
when her greatness overshadowed the world, is the symbol 
of a power nowhere to be violated with impunity, following 
with condign punishment insult or wrong even to the ends 
of the earth ; a lesson they have not forgotten, nor will their 
children forget it. 

It was not merely the merchants, the shipowners, and the 
mariners of the Atlantic seaboard, with the officers and crews 
of our vessels of war, who appreciated as it deserved, his 
conduct of this arm of the public defence, but all who knew 
how to value national honor, to the rightly constituted and 
patriotic heart dear as the apple of the eye, all who could 
realize what and how great are the blessings which the w^orld 
owes to commerce, the founder and the guardian of liberty, 
the nursing mother of civilization and all good arts, saw, in 
Mr. Woodbury's administration of the Navy, American in- 
terests protected and promoted everywhere, the American 
character sustained abroad, American prosperity, dignity and 
self respect fostered and cultivated at home. 

While busied in these useful labors, it was his fortune to 
be called to act a leading part in more agitating scenes. The 
method, the industry, and the energy which he had brought 
to bear upon the affairs of the Navy, he carried with him 
into the Department of the Treasury ; and surely never were 
they needed more than in the task on which he entered now. 
The wild uproar of clashing elements, remembered as the 
Bank war, was to be defied in its fury, surmounted and sub- 
dued. 

General Jackson, the last President of the revolutionary 
slock, ultimvs Romanorum^ had formed the opinion that 
the Bank of the United States was an institution not author- 
ized by the Constitution, and whose existence therefore ought 
not to be prolonged beyond the termination of its charter 
granted in 1816. This opinion he had intimated in his an- 
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nual messages in 1829, 1830, and 1831. The Bank showed 
no desire, to avoid the approaching collision. Il came boldly 
forward four years before the expiration of its charter and 
demanded a renewal of its powers and privileges for fifteen 
years. Congress passed a bill to grant this demand, which 
fell before the veto of the Executive on the 10th of July, 1832. 
'^ In his message returning that act, he repeated and enlarged 
upon the principles and views briefly asserted in his annual 
messages, declaring the bank to be, in his opinion, both inex- 
pedient and unconstitutional, and announcing to his country- 
men, very unequivocally, his firm determination never to 
sanction, by his approval, the continuance of that institution, 
or the establishment of any other upon similar principles." * 
The Bank took the field with all the forces it could muster ; 
it marshalled a formidable array of talent ; and, strong in the 
sinews of war, opposed the old hero's re-election. 

The Bank did not succeed in the appeal made to the peo- 
ple on that issue. General Jackson proved to be stronger in 
the confidence of his fellow citizens in the fall of 1832 than 
he had been in 1828 ; but the triumphant majority by which 
he was sustained was very far from convincing the partizans 
of the Bank of the hopelessness of the contest which they 
had undertaken. In anticipation of the close of its business 
by the Bank, the President decided to discontinue further 
deposits of public money in its vaults; and while on his 
northern tour issued directions, from the Tremont House in 
Boston, to that effect, which Mr. Duane, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, concluded to disregard. General Jackson after his 
return to Washington, removed Mr. Duane, and appointed 
Mr. Taney in his place, by whom the use of the Bank of the 
United States for the custody of public funds was discon- 
tinued, and they were placed in other Banks, from time to 
time, as they accrued. 

This operation commenced in October, 1833. The Bank 

*Paper read to the Cabinet I8th September, 1833. 
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had began, in the previous August, to diminish with great 
rapidity its accommodations to the mercantile community ; 
and this curtailment, compelling all the smaller banks to re- 
duce their loans and contract their issues, produced serious 
distress ; and was followed by a terrible outcry, by the friends 
of the Government against the Bank, and by the friends of 
the Bank against the Government ; each party attributing the 
disturbance of the natural and wholesome course of business 
to the action of the other, and the crimination and recrimina- 
tion which followed was harsh and bitter beyond precedent. 
The opponents of the administration were alarmed lest the 
sources of circulation should be dried up, and commerce 
stagnate for want of a medium sufficient to carry it on. They 
predicted, from January to July 1834, that the canals, the 
lakes and all other channels of intercourse would become 
deserted and solitary, that our ships would rot at the wharves 
unused, that new otintracts could not be made nor old ones 
performed, because money, metallic and paper, was to disap- 
pear from the doomed and ruined country. While these 
alarmists were uttering these predictions, the most extraordi- 
nary expansion and augmentation of currency, credit, trans- 
portation, and commerce, ever known since the colonies 
were first settled, was in fact going on before their eyes, but 
the warmth of party zeal blinded them to its obvious presence ; 
nor did they discover, till long after the mischief had been 
done, and was past remedy, that the disposition of the bank- 
ing and trading interests required the curb and not the spur.* 



* These recollections roay seem to some ill-timed ; but the situation of Mr. 
Woodbury at the head of the Treasury Department cannot be understood without 
realising the state of the business world, and the financial views of the two parties 
at that crisis. The facts are historical, and beyond the possibility of error. The 
Whigs, who took that name about the first of April, 1834, believed the circulation 
to be ruinously scanty already, and constantly and rapidly contracting its volume, 
credit annihilated, prices and wages falling, and commerce stagnant. The truth 
was, as the popular party then well knew and proclaimed, and as all the world now 
knows, that the. circulation was already redundant, and fast becoming ruinously 
more so ; -credit inflated and fast swelling to the explosive point ; prices rising 
unnaturally, and stimulating insane speculations stupendous in amount ; wages 
rising, but, as is always the ca-se in such a forced overaction of the industrial 
system, rising in much less proportion than the cost of the necessaries of life, to 
tke grievous wrong and suffering of the laboriog classes, and commerce roused to 
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Under the impulse of vesentment against measares calco^ 
lated to deprive the United States Bank of its disturbing 



an unhealthy activity. It is no wonder that those who totally misapprehended the 
disease, misconceived also the appropriate remedy, and urged upon the patient 
intoxicating draughts which could only heighten his delirium, instead of those 
cooling medicines which his condition required. 

A few figures will define, and present to the mind the state and tendency of 
things at that period more distinctly than many pages of description. 

The increase of the circulating medium, and of new contracts is indicated by 
the following facts : 

IMPORTED SPECIE, AND COINAGE. 

Coimage at the UtdUd State* 
JUinL 
53.401,055 
3.765,710 
7.388,423 
5,668,667 
7,764,900 
3,299.898 
4.188,547 



Excess e/Ivtports ef Specie over 




Ikports of the same. 


1832 


S^SlrlQi 


1833 


4,458,667 


1834 


15',834.»74 


1835 


6,653,672 


1836 


9;076,545' 


1837 


4,540,165 


1838 


14,239,070 


Total 


55.a54.157 


omesti( 


J Gold 4,298,332 



35,477.200 



Coinage for ten years pretnous. 
Total increase 69,352,489 521,740,047 

The imports of specie during the ten years previous to 1832 had been less than 
the exports by the sum of 51*689,687; while the domestic gold which found it» 
way to the mint was only 51>2'^^«000> or not enough to balance the excess of 
exports. 

The paper circulation and bank acccommodations increased as follows, taking 
tho year 1833 as a point of depression, for the purpose of comparison. 

BANK CIRCULATION, DBPOSITBS, AND DISCOUNTS. 

1830 1834 1835 1836 1837 

Circulation 561,323.898 94,839,570 103,692,495 140,301,03» 149,185,890 

Deposites 55,559,928 75,666,986 83,081,365 115.104,440 127,397,185 



Aggregate 116,883,826 170,506,556 186,773,860 255,405,478 276,583,075 

Loans & discounts 5200,451,214 324,119,499 365,163,834 457,506,080 525,115,702 

The State and City Debts^ mostly held abroad, increased from 1834 to 1839 at 
the rate of twenty five or thirty millions a year, and in 1839 amounted to about 
tvro hundred and fifty millions. 

The amount paid for public lands sold, whioh, before " the Bank war," had 
averaged about a million and a half, varied as follows during the paper inflation : 

1833 1834 1835 1836 1837 

54,972,284 6,099,981 15,999,804 25,167,833 7,007.523 

Tonnage 1830 1,191,776, 1834 1,758,907. 

The aggresrate of Imports and Exports was.— 

in 1830 1833 1834 1835 1836 

5144,726,428 19»,258,744 230,858,305 271,589,319* 318,643,075 

The price of Cotton averaged less than ten cents for si» years before 1833. It 
rose and fell with the inflation as follows : 

1832, 9.8 cts. 1834, 12.8 cts. 1836, 16 8 cts. 1838. 10.3 cts. 

1833. 11.1 1835, 16.8 1837, 14.2 1839, 14.8 

The price of Flour at Philadelphia, which for four years ending with 1833 
averaged 55,46, was,— 

in 1834, 55,17 1836, 7,99 1838, 7,79 

1835, 5,88 1837. 9,37 

Owing to these unnatural prices, several millions of bu«hels of wheat were 
imported into this country. 
Such striking proofs of diseased activity have seldom been exhibited. 
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power over the currency, exchanges, and business of the 
country, the nomination of Mr. Taney was rejected by the 
Senate ; and in the month of July, 1834, Mr. Woodbury was 
nominated, and with the <!;onsent of the Senate, appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Time would fail me to do more than to enumerate, and 
that but imperfectly, the services which lie had the honor to 
render to his country in this situation. The history of the 
management of the Treasury Department for the next six 
years would form a very large part, perfaaps I may say, the 
most important part of the history of the National Govern- 
ment during that period. His official reports furnish authentic 
materials for that history, but I can hardly pause even to 
sketch it now. 

The public funds were placed in thirteen banks selected 
by the Secretary ; wise precautions were adopted, and pru- 
dent regulations prescribed for their safe keeping, and con- 
venient and prompt transfer and disbursement, as occasion 
might require. 

The national debt was paid off — a fact which no other 
government of modern times ever yet had the good fortune 
to be able to announce to the toiling millions upon whose 
industry sach a debt is a burden. That such an announce- 
ment could be made with truth, in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, is, of itself, a broad distinction between 
the government of the United States and those of all the other 
great powers of Christendom. 

The entire reorganization of the Department was recom- 
mended ; and many of the suggestions to this effect, unheed- 
ed when made, have since then borne their fruit 

The Warehousing system was advocated, for the reasons 
which afterwards occasioned its adoption, and have made its 
operation so beneficial and satisfactory. 

His report on cotton is the only adequate collection of reli- 
iblc statistics on that interesting subject. This document 
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ascertains, as exactly as the case admits, the growth and 
progress of a vital element of the agriculture of the South, and 
of the commerce and manufactures of the North — a substance 
which employs more shipping in its transportation than sub- 
served the wants of the whole Roman Empire, in the time 
of Trajan, and sets in motion in its manufacture, in the island 
of Great Britain alone, more complicated machinery than the 
world possessed when George the Third ascended the throne 
of Britain and America. 

While he was absorbed in these multifarious labors, a 
storm was gathering and ready to burst upon the country. 
The contraction of August 1S33, had been but a temporary 
check in the expansion of the seven years previous to May 
1837 ; after which check the United States Bank, the Deposite 
Banks, and all other Banks expanded like the recoil of a 
spring when the weight is removed. During these seven 
years, bank accommodations were increased one hundred 
and sixty per cent.; the commerce of the country was more 
than doubled ; and in three years only, seventy per cent, was 
added to the price of cotton, and eighty per cent, to the price 
of flour. Such a sudden change generated speculation in 
every conceivable form ; a result noticeable more particularly 
in the sales of public lands, which rose from their ordinary 
average, of about a million and a half of dollars, to about six- 
teen millions in 1835, and twenty-five millions in 1836. 
There seemed to be, in the nature of things, no suflGicient rea- 
son why this progress might not go on indefinitely, like the 
Dutch speculation in tulip roots, until it reached the unknown 
limits of human credulity. The receipts of the government, 
which had risen from twenty-one millions in 1834, to forty- 
eight millions in 1836, were loaned out, as soon as received, 
to stimulate still more extravagant purchases, and be returned 
to the Treasury only to be issued again, and perform inces- 
santly the same vicious circle. 

To counteract this tendency the specie circular was issued, 
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by which the agents of the Treasury were forbidden to re- 
ceive paper in exchange for land. Those who were engaged 
in appropriating the National domain to themselves, by 
means of paper borrowed many times over from the National 
Treasury, answered with discordant outcries of rage this 
necessary order, as if some terrible injustice had been perpe- 
trated against them. The immediate reduction of the land 
sales, within more reasonable limits, witnessed the salutary 
effect of the Treasury circular. 

The Banks holding the public deposites were emphatically 
warned that the inevitable reaction was rapidly approaching ; 
they were urged to provide themselves largely with specie, 
and to take in sail before the first squall should strike them. 
The coming tornado which must bring down with a crash 
the unsubstantial fabric of a baseless Credit was predicted 
again and again, but in vain. 

While speculation was at its height, the act was passed 
changing the deposites of the public moneys, embarrassing 
seriously all borrowers, and preparing the way for general 
bankruptcy when the contraction should come. 

At last the long foretold contraction came. It grew daily 
more and more stringent ; and then followed that more disas- 
trous blow at the credit of the commercial classes, the distri- 
bution of the surplus revenue. Eighteen millions of dollars 
were removed in about three months, and nine millions more 
on the first of July, 1837, making in all twenty-seven millions 
withdrawoffrom the channels of business, and scattered to 
every part of the Union, by the votes of the same gentlemen 
who had taught their followers to believe that the removal of 
two and a half millions of dollars, between the months of 
August and December 1833, from one side of the street to the 
other, was sufficient to convulse the whole commerce of the 
nation, and paralyze everywhere the arm of industry. * 

Against the Deposite act, and the surplus distribution act, 
Mr. Woodbury remonstrated faithfully. He showed with 
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malhomatical cettainty and precision, the nature and extent 
()( the miscbiefd that must ensue. The opposition, including 
mostly the classes that were to suffer by the shock, took no 
heed of the friendly warning,— his Words passed by them 
like the idle wind. 

In its appointed time the crash came» The second instal* 
ment of nine millions of the distribution) paid in Aprils pro» 
duced its natural and anticipated effect, the failure of the 
Banks throughout the Union in the month of May. 

With the dismal spectacle of the scattered wrecks of btoken 
corporations around him, the wary pilot weathered the^torm. 
The Banks had gone down together in the hunricane which 
he foretold, but the Treasury did not go doWtl, as the Orators 
of the opposition had prophesied, and no dottbt believed that 
it inevitably must. The public credit was maintained t^ith* 
out the aid, almost in defiance of the moneyed classes. 

Not a draft was protested, not in any single instance w^as 
payment of specie refused to the national creditor lawfully 
demanding it. The unsullied faith of the national guaranty 
rose benignantly over the universal desolation, like the brazen 
serpent lifted up of old in the wilderness, imparting courage 
1o the sinking heart, holding out one bright vision of hope 
when all else was darkness and despair. 

Perhaps no other man iu the United States could have 
surmounted the obstacles which Mr. Woodbury overcame in 
the administration of the Treasury Department through this 
eventful period. The bankruptcy of the institutions with 
which Congress had ordered the public funds to be deposited ; 
the impossibility of collecting the bonds of merchants given 
for duties on imports ; the necessity of successive payments, 
nine millions at a time, under the act directing to be deposited 
with the several states, in a few months time, fevenue enough 
to have defrayed the ordinary expenses of the government for 
two years ; the prospect that a stagnation of commerce would 
ensue, and cut off all supplies derived through the medium 
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of the custom hoases; here was a combination of difficuhies 
enough to appal the stoutest heart. 

No man unfamiliar with the extent, variety, and compli» 
cation of (he financial affairs of a great nation, — no man, not 
intimately acquainted, from personal observation, with the 
circumstances in which our government then found itself, can 
possibly conceive the labor, the perplexities, the incessant 
watchfulness, the interminable correspondence, which the 
monetary chaos, on which the Department was compelled to 
operate, devolved upon the Secretary. No other government 
in the world concentrates on the head of that Department, 
such a mass of various, important, and incongruous duties. 
In the government of Great Britain, the political relations of 
the Treasury, which are the proper function of a Cabinet 
Minister, are separated from administrative details; and at 
least nine responsible officers divide among themselves the 
business of our Secretary. Under such a burthen the athletic 
constitution of Crawford broke down ; and fortunate was it 
for our country, thrice fortunate for the world, — for the dis- 
honor of our Exchequer would have been a world wide 
calamity, and would have disheartened the friends of free in- 
stitutions everywhere,— that the burthen rested at such a time 

On Atlantean ihouldert, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest emergencies. 

The administration of the finances of other nations, and of 
our own until the suspension of specie payment by the Banks, 
had been conducted on a plan, and certain fixed rules, which 
had been deliberately settled and adopted, or which had 
gradually grown up as experience indicated their necessity. 
The laws forbade the government to receive the dishonorec| 
paper of the suspended banks, or to employ them as agents i 
and a new plan, and new rules, suited to new e^^igeucies,^ 
were to be extemporised, and put in operat^ou PU the instant. 
Revenues were to be collected, kept and disbursed in specie, 
^t the moment when specie had disappeared frpw\Qirculaliou^ 
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This task, with all its seemingly insuperable difficultiefey 
he undertook and accomplished ; and he was peculiarly fitted 
to accomplish it. The equanimity of his temperament ena- 
bled him to bear without discomposure the disappointments 
and anxieties that every day brought with it, and to pursue 
steadily with a fidelity and assiduity that knew no bounds 
but the limit of physical endurance, the great object of pre- 
serving the national credit ; and the success which crowned 
his labors, he accepted as a sufficient reward. 

The assaults made upon him by the combined talent of the 
opposition, perpetually renewed, and fiercer and more embit- 
tered as they were felt to be unavailing, though they rendered 
more arduous his Herculean labors, never for an instant 
swerved him from the fixed purpose of his soul, conscious 
that he stood on the impregnable basis of truth and right 

The man resolved and steady to his tnist, 

Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just. 

Like Teneriffe, or Atlas, unremoved. 

The stubborn temper of his spirit proved. 

Should the whole frame of Nature round him break. 

In ruin and confusion hurled, 

He, unconcerned would view the mighty wreck* 

And stand secure amid a falling world. 

But it was only the world of sophistries and fallacies 
that was passing to ruin with a great noise. The world of 
realities remains, disencumbered at last of the rubbish which 
misrule and quackery had accumulated till it was swept 
away forever in the blast of this memorable controversy. 

After the public funds ceased to be used to increase the 
natural fluctuations of business, by being loaned in great 
abundance whenever paper money was abundant without 
them, in order to be suddenly withdrawn whenever money 
was scarce, the Constitutional Treasury was organized, and 
a system completed, which having been repealed, and again 
re-enacted, is now substantially the law pf the land, and likely 
so to continue. 

Upon the election of General Harrison he resigned the 
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Treasury Department, and was returned a second time to the 
Senate of the Union, in March, 1841. 

His speeches on the National Finances, on the Tariff, on 
the Distribution of the Public Lands, on the re-establishment 
of the Constitutional Treasury, on the re-annexation of Texas, 
and on the Veto power, are well considered digests of his 
views upon those several subjects, and are worth the careful 
fitudy of the young enquirer. 

That he constantly rose in public estimation during the 
four years that he remained in the Senate, is well known to 
all that hear me. He maintained In the debates of that body, 
as he had practiced as an executive officer, the same system 
of principles which he had embraced in early life, what may 
properly be called the Jeffersonian system. He regarded the 
Federal Union as the great palladium of our independence, 
liberty and prosperity ; but he regarded the Constitution as 
the bond which holds the Union together, and believed that it 
was only by a strict adherence to the provisions of that instru- 
ixient, strictly construed, that the Union could be made per- 
petual. He allowed no considerations of expediency, or 
temporary motives of party policy to control the obvious 
qieaning pf that inslrument. Ita lex scriptaest — it is writ- 
ten IN THE LAW — was always decisive with him ; and he 
viewed. with unfeigned alarm every attempt to make the Con- 
fiiitution speak, like the books of the Sybils, not what the 
authors wrote, but what the party expounding the oracle de- 
sired. He held that if the government could not be prosper- 
ously administered on the principles of a strict construction 
of the constitution, " it must, as a confederation, probably 

cease to be administered at all ;" " it will follow, as 

darkness does the day, that the government ends, like all 
republics of olden times, either in anarchy or despotism.'** 
In political economy, he concurred with most of the leading 
minds of Kurope and America at the present day in desiring 

*Spe«ch in the Senate, Feb*y 23, 1830. 
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to free commerce and industry fiom every unnecessary 
restraint ; and in this view he regarded the high tariffs of 1828 
and of 1842, as exceedingly injarioii» to the interests of the 
country, as well as at the best of very doubtful constitutional* 
ity. He believed the power to regulate commerce had been 
rightly construed to include the constiuction of light bouses,, 
piers, and works for the protection erf harbors, and the re^ 
nioval of obstructions in their channels, and that the princi* 
pies which control this matter apply indifferently to naviga- 
ble waters of national importance, whether in the West, or in 
the East, in the North or in the South. His ideas on the 
various currency questions were of the strictest democratic 
school. 

Soon after the inauguration of Mr. Polk in 1845, the Em- 
bassy to the Court of St. James was tendered to Mr. Wood- 
bury; which honorable appointment, motives growing out of 
his domestic relations constrained him to decline. 

Upon the death of Mr. Justice Story, be was comooissioned 
as associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in September, 1845 ; in which office, and almost in the dis- 
charge of its active duties he deceased. 

In this tribunal,-«-so peculiar in its character, entrusted 
with the conservation of rights which state legislation is not 
competent to protect, called often to arbitrate on high matters, 
which may affect the delicate relations of co-ordinate inde* 
pendent sovereignties towards each other, administering ad- 
miralty law, the civil law as matured in the several codes of 
France and Spain, and as modified in the equity system of 
England, the law of nations, and deciding the often novel and 
sometimes momentous questions that arise under our consti- 
tution and statute law applied to institutions that are without 
precedent in the world's history, — he dispg^tched the business 
of the Court with the same ready ease, fulness of learning, 
and command of different subjects as they vi>se, as if he had 
?pent the last twenty years of his life upon the bench and in 
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th6 library, rathdr thart irt ihe very focus of* the hottest politi* 
cal controversy which this country has evef known. 

We saw with astortishment, that he had rto sooner taken 
his seat on the beilch than he handled the! abstruse distinc« 
lions of the law of patents, the nnetaphysics of legal science, 
like an old practitioner. Through the vast compass of the 
questions originating in our wide spread navigation, and 
diversified commercial interests, he was equally at home ; 
while to the administration of constitutional law, and the ex- 
amination of cases involving the structure of the executive 
ra^achinery of the government, and its action in any of its sub- 
ordinate branches, he brought an experience) which no other 
judge of that Court had ever enjoyed. His Judicial opinions 
are monuments of his patient research, ripe, and rarely erring 
Judgment, enlarged and liberal views, and eminent attain* 
tiients. 

But the judicial habit of mind, so essential on the bench^ 
feind without which he might have striven in vain to judge 
tighteous judgment, had not been put on for the first time 
with his robes of office. For many years it had been scarce- 
ly laid aside. All the great executive departments of our 
government devolve upon the cabinet minister presiding over 
them, an incalculable amount of responsibility upon ques- 
tions in their nature stfictly judicial. More particularly, is 
ihis the case in the administration of the Treasury. From 
all the different bureaus of that unwieldly department, ques- 
tion* are continually carried up to the Secretary ; and argued 
before him, often, by counsel, as ably and aft laboriously as 
in the highest courts of law, in which he must decide upon 
the construction of statutes, which the courts have not con- 
strued, and reconcile as far as may be done, the seemingly 
conflicting rights of parties litigant before him. No one who 
has witnessed the patience with which he heard an argument, 
and the thorough independent investigation with which he 
followed that argument) will suppose that he hurried or 
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slighted these important hearings. It is not too macb to^ say 
that, daring the ten years in which he held office in the cabi- 
net, few judges of any court, either of law or equity, spent more 
hours, or performed more labor, in the adjudication of ques-' 
tions involving weighty publie and private interests, than did 
Mr. Woodbury, after discbai^ng every day those properly min- 
isterial duties, which alone are so much more onerous than the 
functions of corresponding officers under other governments. 

It was in this practice, untrammelled by technicaliities, but 
strictly governed by the fundamental principles of law and 
equity, and controlled by the unbending text of the statutes, 
that he learned to rate forms at their true value, as mere 
means to an end — ^to s^are! the attainment of substantial 
justice, — never to be abused to defeat that end for wbicb 
they were created. Hence you found him always searching 
for some general principle on which he could establish hi» 
decision ; not confining himself to precedents within the 
limits of tbc subject matter then under consideration, but 
exhausting analogies, gathering and harmonizing the stub^ 
born and incoherent masses of raw material left by former 
workers in the judicial mine, and, by ponderous and repeated 
strokes on his own anvil, reducing them to the shape required. 

In all the responsible stations in which he was called to 
act through the eventful life thus briefly sketched, he never 
failed to pay exact, immediate and efficient atlentioti to 
every, even the slightest official or personal duty. No man 
ever devoted closer application to the task before him. In 
the language in which he characterized the patriot Jackson, 
in his just and appropriate tribute of friendship, pronounced 
in this house of God where we are now assembled, " He 
justly held, that a public servant owed all his time, as well 
as energies, to the public. He tolerated, as to this, no plau- 
sible excuses, or compromises, or metaphysical distinctions. 
While anything useful remained to be done, bis niotta wasy 
onwardi ontvard — work — work — work." 
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To this imperative, abiding conviction of obligation never 
to be sufficiently fulfilled, be adhered, alas I too pertina- 
ciously. He allowed himself no relaxation; he took no 
account of fatigue ; he yielded nothing to the approach of 
sickness, and at last exhausted prematurely the animal forces 
of a frame that seemed to have been built for a century, and 
sunk suddenly into the tomb, leaving behind him a memory 
embalmed in the respect and affection of his fellow-men 
and the gratitude of his country. 

It would have been indeed surprising if the man whom I 
have described had not been, at the time of his lamented 
decease, a candidate for the highest honors which the world has 
to bestow, — those which cluster round the Executive chair of 
a nation which inhabits the best part of a continent, and leads 
the van in the majestic march of civilization and freedom. 

Six years' retirement from the political arena had disentan- 
gled his name from the subordinate issues which always 
distract different sections of a great political party ; and viewed 
as he was through the calm light of the judicial atmosphere, 
he towered above all the paltry factions of the day, and could 
be measured in his true proportions. The Democracy of 
New-England, faithful to their honest convictions through 
trial and adversity, no less than in the hour of prosperity and 
triumph, had stood by their brethren of other sections, for 
more than half a century, with sterling integrity of princi- 
ple, in a most zealous cooperation ; and yet had never urged 
upon the party a Democratic candidate for the Presidency from 
their section. Previously to the last quadrennial election, the 
Democratic members of the Massachusetts Legislature unan- 
imously presented Mr. Woodbury's name, Vhich was brought 
forward also in various other quarters. He was then young 
in health, and strength, and the freshness of his faculties, and 
not advanced in years ; and the call for the service which is 
generally the last that the country demands of her statesmen, 
was, with no unfriendly disposition towards him, postponed. 

5 
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It is ohly a vety few months since his native state of New- 
tiampshire, in a full Convention of the prevailing party here, 
iBgain unanimonsly presented Mr. Woodbury*s name for the 
Presidency : and it is no disparagement to other eminent 
men who may have been thought to deserve the honors, and 
to be competent to discharge the duties of that high station, 
to say, that no event was more probable than his election to 
succeed the present incumbent in that office. 

But earthly honors are nothing to him now ; nor do we 
look back on those which he has received with half the satis- 
faction which we feel in contemplating those qualities of 
taiind and heart which caused them to be worthily bestowed 
upon him. As to be, rather than to seem, was the one aim 
of his life, so it consoles us rather to remember what he was, 
than what the world esteemed him to be, however he may 
have been ranked in the world's opinion, or whatever guer- 
don the world may have had in store for him. From the 
uninterrupted series of advancements in the public service 
through which he passed from his early manhood to the close 
of life, successfully achieving all that he undertook, and 
always leaving his work well doile in one capacity, when he 
commenced upon another, he has been generally artd em- 
phatically pronounced to be fortunate. But to the close 
observer it will be clearly manifested that there was nothing 
fortuitous in his career. His fortune was not that which 
leads, but that which obeys the genius of the man. tite was 
far from being controlled by circumstances, but on the con* 
trary he moulded circumstances, till he made them subservi- 
ent to his ends. He steered straight through the currents, 
tides and eddies of the world, instead of drifting before them. 

He projected the horoscope of coming events while their 
causes were slowly germinating. He determined before 
hand in what aspect he would confront them, and with what 
design he would employ them. 

Having defined in his own judgment and will the future. 
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choosing among the possibilities before him, he carved out 
his purpose as steadily as the sculptor, by the patieqt magio 
of repeated touches, evokes the living statue from the brute 
mass that clogged and concealed its proportions, visible only 
to the prophetic eye of genius. The secrets of hia succesa 
were only sincerity, earnestness, method, and perseverance. 

Sincerity, for he acted from a deeply settled faith which 
had become identified with all the instincts of his nature ; 
earnestness, for he had no taste for the pleasures which vio- 
olate the laws of physical or moral hygiene ; but having 
devoted himself to the service of his country, it was an entire 
devotion, body and soul ; and his absorbing passion was, to 
suffer no faculty that God had given him to rust unused in 
that service ; method, not only in the grand outline of his 
enterprises, but in the written arrangement of every day's 
details before the day's work begun ; perseverance so inflex- 
ible, that that iron will has carried him to the grave, rather 
than deviate from the path which he had marked out as his 
path of duty. 

In his private life he exhibited a model of fidelity to all 
the domestic and social relations. He did not hold the 
exalted patriotism which inspires great actions to be any 
substitute for the every-day morality which should pervade 
the ordinary intercourse of men, and control all their 
thoughts and deeds ; hut believed that both might well exist 
together, and each strengthen and confirm the vigor, consis<t 
tency and completeness of the other. He did not accept 
professions or even endeavors of enlarged philanthropy aa 
any excuse for the neglect of those more immediate obliga^ 
lions which each one owes to all within the circle of that 
direct and personal influence in the centre of which he finds 
himself placed : but he believed the kindly charities of home 
to be the natural source and unfailing fountain of that love 
of country, which, in the truly generous and great heart, 
expands till it embracea in the bonds of brotheichood the 
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whole human race. The apostle of the Gentiles well taught 
that the non-performance of household duties was a practical 
denial of the christian faith, and decidedly worthy of severer 
censure than any form of mere speculative infidelity. Mr. 
Woodbury fulfilled scrupulously what some are wont to 
regard as the minor duties of life, which in fact make up so 
large a share of the usefulness of a life of genuine virtue. 

As a husband, as a father, as a citizen, as a neighbor, he 
left undone no known duty, nor did he perform his obliga- 
tions grudgingly, but always cheerfully and with his whole 
heart. His warm affection for his family was remarkable. 
He enjoyed no pleasures, and wished to enjoy none in which 
they did not or could not participate. Even in his hours of 
unsparing labor, when intense thought was necessary to the 
business in hand, he loved to be 'surrounded by them, and 
had acquired the faculty of sympathizing in their occupa- 
tions, and even mingling in their amusements, without suf- 
fering his mind to be diverted from his employment. He 
could carry on two distinct and independent trains of thought, 
without allowing the one to interfere with the other ; and 
this habit enabled him to enjoy much of the society of his 
children, of which he must otherwise have been deprived. 
He was ever kind and indulgent, and decided as were his 
own opinions, he was never intolerant towards the views of 
others. The qualities which endeared him to his family, 
could not fail to command the eisteem of those who knew 
him as a neighbor. No difficulty ever arose, no ill-feeling 
was generated between him and those who stood in that 
relation to him. It seemed to be a ruling principle of his 
life, that no circumstances would justify such disturbances 
of friendly intercourse. 

On the contrary, he inherited an innate constitutional 
disposition to oblige, which manifested itself in little neigh- 
borly kindnesses, the opportunities for which he always 
eagerly embraced. To his friendships, when once formed, 
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he adhered with remarkable tenacity ; nor did he relinquish 
the favorable opinion of any man, which he had once 
adopted, except on such evidence as it was impossible to 
resist. He was not lavish of professions of good will, or 
offers of assistance ; but the encouragement which he 
extended had a meaning, and was never the ceremonious 
form of empty words, so often employed by persons in 
power, to evade troublesome solicitations. His performance 
always outran his promises. I see about me those who 
have been his neighbors and his friends from his early life : 
let them testify whether, in these endearing particulars, I do 
more than justice to the frank, and honest simplicity of his 
character. 

He never allowed political prejudices to poison the sancity 
of private intercourse. He withheld from no man his esteem 
because of any divergence of political views. He asked no 
questions as to the politics of those whom he employed ; 
nor did he take offence, or feel the slighest annoyance, at the 
broadest difference of opinion, or the freest expression of it, 
on their part: for the liberty of thought, speech, and suffrage, 
he prized so highly for himself, that he desired to preserve it 
inviolate for others. 

As a conscientious and zealous politician, he was 
necessarily a warm party man. He could not understand 
how one could honestly entertain settled and fixed views of 
the true policy of the government, believe that policy to be 
essential to the well-being of the country, and yet be indiffer- 
ent to the success of that voluntary organization formed to 
carry it into effect. He felt no scruples therefore, but con- 
ceived himself to be perfoming a duty, in aiding to remove 
from ofiice, opponents filling posts which confer political 
influence, and enable the holders to advance or retard views 
of vital importance. But it was repugnant to his feelings to 
institute an inquisition into the opinions of persons holding 
unimportant subordinate stations, for the purpose of making 
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8ucb opinions a ground of removal. After hfi bad directed 
the operations of the Treasury Department, almost seven^ 
years, a very large proportion of the clerkships were still 
suffered to remain in the hands of his political opponents. 

When he gave a few hours to relaxation from his labors 
in the public service, a relief he seldom claimed, and never so 
long as his personal attention was desirable, his amusements 
and recr^tions were of the simplest kind, and often in them- 
selves laborious. Collecting statistical and archaeological 
information, forming cabinets of specimens in botany,, 
conchology, mineralogy, and other branches of natvural 
science, studying questions connected with engineering, 
naval architecture, and the application of science to the u^e* 
fnl arts generally, fishing, and practical agriculture, not so 
much according to the latest and mitried theories as upoQ 
the approved methods of the most successful farmers, were 
among his favorite occupations ; and, never wasting a mo- 
ment, he found time for them all. For the study and prac* 
ticc of good husbandry in the management of a fann he h^ 
a decided taste, and eagerly sought opportunities to indulge 
it. His judgment in questions of agricultural art was good, 
and his farm, under his supervision, was a model of neatness 
and order. 

His deportment towards those with whom business or 
social intercourse brought him into contact, was in all respects 
consistent with those views of the constitution of society, 
and the rights of man which he invariably professed and 
uniformly acted op. He paid no court io the rich or to the 
powerful, but stood steadfast in his integrity ; neither did he 
seek to flatter or cajole, the poor, the ignorant, or the depen- 
dent, but gave them what he thought the best adivice, which 
was not always the most palatable. The indiscriminate 
endorsement of notions or sentiments which happened to be 
current in the community in which he moved, simply 
because of such currency, did not approve itself to his tasVe 
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*Dr X6 his conscience ; though he knew very well ihat such 
deference to local or temporary prejudice was a cheap 
passport to a sort of worthless, and ephemeral popularity. 

His Democracy led him to regard as the true object of all 
good government the greatest good 6f the whole community, 
including all its members. He loved reform, but he did not 
propose to go about it by a reckless radical upheaving of all 
the existing institutions of society ; nor was he so aristocrat- 
ically conservative as to believe that the hand of reform 
should never touch unjust inequalities, partialities, and 
shackles upon the wholesome movement of honest industry 
And entef prise, which ignorance, and the force of habit, had 
formerly respected. Of the legacy which past generations 
have left tts, he received gratefully their wisdom, but not the 
less freely discarded the abuses and the follies bequeathed with 
it, whieli some superstitious worshippers of a venerable an- 
tiquity treat as inalienable and inseparable appurtenan- 
Tjes of the world's inheritance. He considered nothing 
too saCfed for examination because it was old : but by no 
means did age present to his mind a presumption of error. 
He did not reject what gave evidence of value, because it 
was new; nor did he inconsiderately embrace every vaunted 
innovation, as some do from a puerile fickleness, and feverish 
hankering after novelty ; but he imposed the burthen of proof 
upon the advocate of change, and then heard and tried the 
question fairly. He followed the rules laid down for cautious 
reformers in the Old and New Testaments — ^^ Stand in the 
old way, and look, and see, where is the good way, and walk 
therein." — " Prove all things : hold fast that which is good.'' 
He did not quit the old way till he was sure that he had 
found a better. He did not hold fast a supposed new good 
which he had not proved. 

He believed the world to be, upon the whole, a good 
world, and worthy of its Maker ; but he could not have so 
believed if he had not recognized in it, what is its best qual- 
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ity, its capacity for improvement. This^ which is sometimes 
the only consolation for the philanthropist grieving over the 
vice and misery around him, was the inspiring fact ever pres- 
ent in his thoughts, and impelling him in his exertions to 
assist the improvement, and promote the progress in whose 
indefinite development the hopes of all good men centre. 
Without indulging in sanguine visions of the sudden trans- 
formation of man and society, which the nature of man 
makes impossible to be realized and which the wisdom of 
experience repudiates, he believed in what experience dem- 
onstrates — PROGRESS. He rejoiced in past progress; he felt 
and realized a present continuing progress ; he trusted and 
Qonfided in a future and indefinite progress. For this be 
struggled and toiled : to this he sacrificed ease, and pleasure, 
and health, and at last life itself, in the protracted martyrdom 
of over-tasked powers, strained till the strings of life were 
broken in the service of hia fellow men. In this, as in all 
else, he lived quite up to the doctrine, which it is so much 
easier to preach than to practice, the doctrine of the illustrious 
school to which he belonged, in which Jefferson, Madison, 
Langdon, and Jackson were exemplars, that a statesman 
owes all his powers to his country. 

Many interesting traits of the character of the deceased, 
together with the circumstances under which they were 
exhibited, force themselves upon my recollection, and would 
not be found uninstructive to be enumerated ; but time would 
fail me to enlarge upon the excellencies, and the worth, to 
which you who were his neighbors, his townsmen, his asso- 
ciates at the bar, and in public life, can testify. 

It only remains for us who survive him to honor his mem- 
ory, and to emulate his virtues. 
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